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Article III. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Perhaps there are few persons who have not formed some 
notion of William Penn. He is generally imagined as a plain, 
honest old gentleman, dressed in a peculiar costume, seated un- 
der some wide spreading tree of the Pennsylvanian wilderness, 
making treaties with the natives. Most persons have heard or 
read that he was peculiarly inclined to peace, that he lived in 
great harmony with the savage tribes by which his government 
was surrounded, treating them with a paternal tenderness, and 
in turn treated by them as a father. Most persons, perhaps, 
are also acquainted with the fact, that for seventy years, the re- 
pose of his infant colony of Pennsylvania, though defended by 
no arms but those of justice and of peace, and situated in the ve- 
ry bosom of many savage nations, was not disturbed by any hos- 
tile incursion. His character as a legislator is, however, but 
very partially understood, the independence and wisdom of his 
opinions but little known, the force of his principles and the sac- 
rifices which he made to sustain them but very imperfectly ap- 
preciated. 

His life was one of contrarieties. Born to wealth and rank, 
and in a gay and licentious age, he was in extreme youth 
distinguished by the gravity and sobriety of his deportment. 
It is said, that at the age of eleven, while alone in his cham- 
ber "he was suddenly surprised with an inward comfort, 
and an appearance of external glory which gave rise to re- 
ligious emotions, producing within him the strongest convic- 
tion of the being of a God, and of the capacity of the human 
soul for holding communion with him. The stamp of the Di- 
vinity, he believed was then put upon him. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that at a very early age his religious sobrie- 
ty alarmed his father,* courtier and knight as he was, and he 
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endeavoured to give a different turn to the character of his son. 
First, he tried the effect of blows, and that failing, expelled him 
from his house. Then relenting, he recalled him, and sent him 
to Paris, with the hope that the scenes of that gay metropolis 
would revive in him the charms of worldly splendour ; but the 
effect was only temporary and apparent. Again he sent him 
to the polished court of the lord lieutenant of Ireland, but with- 
out success. Penn felt himself called with a nobler vocation 
than that of power and rank ; a sacred fire was enkindled 
within him, which no human agency could extinguish or re- 
press. 

The heir of a warrior, he became a son of peace — a plain, 
persecuted preacher of religion, he became the proprietor and 
founder of a province — born to enjoy the favour of the great, he 
relinquished it for the society of the obscure and persecuted ; 
in an age when the light of liberty was in danger of being ex- 
tinguished, he perceived its beauty, he felt its genial influence 
upon his soul. The friend of Sidney and of Locke, he was 
imbued with the same spirit ; but especially as the advocate of 
religious liberty did he rise superior to the age in which he 
lived. To the cause of religious liberty he mainly devoted his 
life. For this he spoke, for this he wrote, for this he suffered ; 
open, free from guile, his principles of religious liberty caused 
him to be again and again calumniated and assailed as a Jesuit ; 
upright, virtuous, unoffending, five times was his person im- 
prisoned with the purpose of restraining the freedom of his 
mind. Vain purpose ! The Old Bailey, the Sessions, the Tow- 
er, the Dock — Newgate — all could not control the ethereal 
liberty of his soul. Something within told him that he was ap- 
pointed to labour for the deliverance of Israel ; he renounced 
the brilliant prospects of worldly aggrandizement which open- 
ed before his youthful mind, preferring affliction, in the cause 
to which he was devoted, to enjoying the pleasures of sin. It 
would be interesting to trace his history through all its event- 
ful scenes, but it is with him as a legislator, that, as advocates 
of the cause of peace, we are mainly concerned. Our chief 
purpose in this article is to depict William Penn as a ruler, in 
his intercourse and relations with other powers. 
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About a century and a half ago, William Penn obtained 
from the royal government the proprietorship of a tract of 
land in America, named by the king at the time of the grant, 
Pennsylvania, and was at the same time invested by royal char- 
ter with the government of the same. The British govern- 
ment was indebted to his father in the sum of sixteen thousand 
pounds. Penn, wearied with the troubles and the persecutions 
to which he and his friends had been subjected, had formed the 
design of raising up an empire in the new world, where con- 
science should reign unmolested by power. He wished to set 
an example to the nations of an empire acquired, and adminis- 
tered upon principles of humanity and justice. The ancient 
and just liberties of the people of England as asserted in the 
great charter of their rights, had been trampled under foot ; in 
the transactions of Europeans with the nations of the new 
world, power rather than justice had been the measure of right. 
The thunder of cannon, and the glittering of the sword had been 
employed to impress the poor Indian with the first lesson of his 
inferiority. An example of superior power dealing with an in- 
ferior, upon principles of reciprocal justice and good will — 
where was it to be found ? Penn desired, as he said, so to ob- 
tain and to keep the New Land, that he might not be unworthy 
of God's love. He wished to serve His truth and people, that 
an example might be set to the nations ; in America, he said, 
there was room for such an holy example. He had in view the 
civilization of the Indians, and their conversion by just and len- 
ient measures to Christ's kingdom. Where but in Pennsylva- 
nia, and on one other spot, shall we find an example of an em- 
pire founded in religion ? Where but in the domain of William 
Penn, shall we behold a government erected under the sole pro- 
tection of the banner of Peace 1 

Penn having obtained a royal charter for his territory, drew 
a sketch of a constitution for its government, consisting of twen- 
ty-four articles, of which the first and fundamental article guar- 
antied the full and perfect enjoyment of religious liberty. Next 
he drew up "Certain Conditions or Concessions" to be agreed 
upon between himself and those who might become settlers in 
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his province. In behalf of the Indians, it was stipulated that as 
it had been usual with planters to overreach them in various 
ways, whatever was sold to them in exchange for furs, should 
be sold in the public market place, and there suffer the test 
whether good or bad ; if good, to pass ; if not good, not to be 
sold for good, that the native indians might neither be abused 
nor provoked. He also stipulated, that no man should by any- 
ways or means, by word or deed, affront or wrong any Indian, 
but he should incur the same penalty of the law as if he had 
committed it against his fellow planter ; and if any Indian 
should abuse any planter, that the planter should not be his own 
judge in the case, but should make complaint to the governor 
or some magistrate, who should to the utmost of his power ex- 
ert his influence with the chief of the nation to which such In- 
dian might belong, that a proper satisfaction might be made to 
the injured planter. All differences between planters and In- 
dians were to be decided by a jury of six planters and six In- 
dians, that so they might live friendly together, preventing as 
much as in them lay, all occasions of heart burnings and mis- 
chief. These stipulations, so far as we know, were original 
with Penn ; and stand without a parallel upon the page of his- 
tory. To his just and sagacious mind, weakness and complex- 
ion were no test of truth, no measure of right. Let us for a 
moment imagine to ourselves the consequences, had a like course 
been pursued by every European who has set foot upon these 
shores, and by his descendants here. Christians coming in the 
spirit and the practice of their religion, savage ferocity would 
have been disarmed before them, and the golden chain of peace 
have been unbroken, unstained — and unobscured. Do you ask 
for the proof? Behold it in the pearly history of Pennsylvania ! 
The royal charter granted, the frame of government, or con- 
stitution, settled, and the " Concessions" agreed upon, three, ships 
sail for the province ; but observe still further the justice and 
the charity of Penn. He had purchased his domain for the 
sum of sixteen thousand pounds; he was invested with the 
property and the government of it by the royal hand and seal ; 
yet, so desirous was he so to obtain and keep the New Land, 
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that he might not be unworthy of God's love, he sends a special 
commission to treat with the native lords of the soil for the pur- 
chase of the same lands which he had bought of the crown, 
and to make with them a league of eternal peace. Behold these 
ships approaching the wild and savage shore — with the de- 
monstrations of superior power — with the array of armed 
men — with the accents of the cannon's mouth ? No — but with 
the following Christian, peaceful letter, written with Penn's 
own hand : — 

" There is a great God and Power, which made the world and 
all things therein, to whom you, and I, and all people owe their 
being, and well being, and to whom you and I must one day give 
an account for all that we have done in this world. 

This great God has written his law in our hearts, by which we 
are taught and commanded to love, and to help, and to do good to 
one another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world ; and the king of the country 
where I live hath given me a great province therein : but I desire 
to enjoy it with your love and consent, that we may always live 
together as neighbours arid friends ; else what would the great 
God do to us, who hath made us not to devour and destroy one 
another, but to live soberly and kindly together in the world ? Now, 
I would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of the un- 
kindness and injustice which have been too much exercised toward 
you by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought, 
themselves, to make great advantages by you, rather than to be 
examples of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear hath 
been a matter of trouble to you, and caused great grudging and 
animosities, sometimes to the shedding of blood ; which hath made 
the great God angry. But I am not such a man, as is well known 
in my own country. I have great love and regard toward you, 
and desire to win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just, 
and peaceable life ; and the people I send are of the same mind, 
and shall in all things behave themselves accordingly ; and if in 
any thing any shall offend you or your people, you shall have a 
full and speedy satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of 
just men on both sides, that by no means you may have just occa- 
sion of being offended against them. 

I shall shortly come to see you myself, at which time we may 
more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. In 
the mean time, I have sent my Commissioners to treat with you 
about land, and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be 
kind to them, and to the people, and receive the presents and to> 
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kens which I have sent you, as a testimony of my good will to you, 
and of my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with 
you." 

But it was not through the agency of others that an enter- 
prize peculiar like that of Penn was to be carried into com- 
plete effect. The commissioners had gone, with their instruc- 
tions, to prepare the way. Penn himself was soon to follow, 
and by his wisdom, justice, and spirit of self-sacrifice, to erect 
and consolidate the work. Arranging his affairs in England — 
and leaving, in a most beautiful letter to his wife, his paternal 
counsels for his family — he sails for his new province. The 
Welcome, for so the ship was called, had not advanced far be- 
fore a most violent disease breaks out among the passeno-ers. 
Behold Penn, the proprietor and governor of a province, at 
their side, offering spiritual consolation, and ministering to their 
wants by the most assiduous personal attendance. Thirty 
fall victims to the disease, and are consigned to the ocean. At 
length the Welcome arrives. The Delaware bears upon its 
gentle tide the peaceful legislator, and soon, greeted with de- 
monstrations of joy by those whom he was now to govern — 
he stands upon its shore ; without any ensign of power — rely- 
ing upon the force of his own native greatness. He takes le- 
gal possession of the country — assembles the magistrates, ex- 
plains to them his views of the nature of government, and par- 
ticularly of that which he had come to establish — promises lib- 
erty, recommends sobriety, amity, and peace. This done, he 
pays a visit of courtesy to the governor of New York — returns 
and calls an assembly to enact laws for the province. In 
conformity with his great design of cultivating peace and am- 
ity, he had already despatched messengers to Lord Baltimore, 
to " ask his health, to offer kind neighbourhood, and to agree 
upon a time of meeting, the better to establish it." With that 
nobleman he soon had a friendly interview, and the two gover- 
nors undertook, in their own persons, to adjust the boundaries 
between their provinces. Though not immediately successful in 
this attempt, and Lord Baltimore endeavouring after some time 
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to assume jurisdiction of the disputed territory, Penn contented 
himself with issuing a public declaration of his rights ; for al- 
though he was always for peace, he was not always for submis- 
sion. Suffice it to say that the affair ended without any seri- 
ous difficulty, the governor of Maryland desisting from his pur- 
pose. 

The commissioners, according to their instructions, had ne- 
gotiated a treaty with the Indian chiefs for the purchase of their 
lands. The time for its formal ratification now approaches. 
Penn, with his handful of followers, men, women and children, 
repairs to the appointed spot. Imagine the scene. In front, the 
Delaware, with its gentle banks and peaceful waters ; behind, 
the native wilderness, owning for centuries no dominion but 
that of men still wilder than itself; above, the serenity of au- 
tumn. A noble elm stands stretching forth its-arms in ma- 
jesty to the skies. Beneath, is the governor of Pennsylvania, 
seated in an arm chair. A sky blue sash of silk adorns his 
waist — sole badge of his authority — emblem alike of his char- 
acter and his government. On his right, stands Markham his 
secretary, on his left, Pearson, his intimate friend. Before him, 
lie spread upon the ground various articles of merchandize. In 
his hand he holds a roll of parchment ; it is the Treaty. Not 
far to the right and the left, is his little band of followers ; but 
no sword, nor spear, nor musket, nor any thing military, is seen. 

They stand there, an unarmed group, before multitudes of 
savages, scattered through the woods as far as the eye can reach, 
frightful in number, in figure, and in arms. A chief places on 
his own head a chaplet, in which appears a small horn, an em- 
blem of kingly power. At this, the Indians throw down their 
arms upon the ground, and seat themselves, in savage taciturni- 
ty, round their chiefs. The Sachem with the royal chaplet an- 
nounces to Penn that the nations are ready to hear him. Penn 
speaks, and so far as the memory of what he said has been pre- 
served, to the following purport : — 

"The Great Spirit who made me and you, who rules the Heav- 
ens and the Earth, and who is acquainted with the inmost thoughts 
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of man, knows that I and my friends have a hearty desire to live 
in peace and friendship with you, and to, serve you to the utmost of 
our power. It is not our custom to use hostile weapons against 
our fellow creatures, for this reason we have come unarmed. Our 
object is not to do injury and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to 
do good. We are now met on the broad path-way of good faith 
and good will, so that no advantage is to be taken on either side, 
but all is to be openness, brotherhood, and love." 

Here, unrolling the parchment, he conveys to them, by means 
of the interpreter, article by article, the conditions of the pur- 
chase and the words of the compact made for their eternal 
union. Among other things it was stipulated that the Indians 
should not be molested in their lawful pursuits, even in the ter- 
ritory they had sold. If any disputes should arise between 
them and the English, they were to bo settled by a jury com- 
posed of six Englishmen and six Indians. Penn then paid the 
Indians for their land, and made them many presents from the 
merchandize which lay spread upon the ground. This done, 
he lays the parchment on the ground, observing, as he had al- 
ready done before, that the ground should be common to both 
people.* He then proceeds : — 

" I will not, like the Marylanders, call you children or brothers 
only; for parents often whip their children, and brothers some- 
times differ ; neither will I compare our friendship to a chain, for 
a chain the rain may rust, or a tree fall and break ; but I will re- 
gard you as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and the 
same as if one man's body were divided into two parts." 

Then taking up the parchment and presenting it to the Sa- 
chem with the horned chaplet, he desires him and the other 
Sachems to preserve it carefully for three generations. Thus 
said he, our children will know, what has passed between us, 
just as if we ourselves had remained to repeat it. 

Of the speeches made by the Indian chiefs on this occasion, 
all that we know is that they solemnly pledged themselves to 
jive in love with Penn and his children, so long as the sun and 
moon should endure. 

This treaty thus made, has been the theme of universal praise. 

* See Clarkson's Memoirs of the Life of William Penn, Vol. I. p. 266. 
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There is something in man, depraved and fallen as he is, which 
yet responds in tones of sympathy and admiration to acts like 
this. Penn does not approach the simple children of the forest 
with the array of splendour and power. He comes in the garb 
of peace, attended by a few unarmed followers. He does not 
inform the Indians that he is sent by a great and powerful king, 
his master, who lives somewhere towards the rising sun, and 
who has at his command thousands of warlike ships, and mighty 
armies. He does not proclaim himself in their presence, the 
lord of the soil by virtue of any royal patent. No — although 
he had purchased the domain from the king, he is not satisfied 
with any theories of law upon the subject of his title, he pur- 
chases it again, openly, and fairly, of its native lords. He does 
not assume an air of superiority, and assure the Indians that so 
long as they remain at peace, they shall enjoy the protection of 
their Great Father. He does not call them children, nor broth- 
ers, but a part of the same flesh and blood with himself. Nor 
does he say, white men and red men, children of the same com- 
mon parent, cannot dwell together — you must leave the graves 
of your fathers — rivers must divide — mountains must separate 
between us. Spreading the parchment on the ground he says, 
this ground shall be common to us both, continue your lawful 
pursuits here without fear — impartial justice shall be meted out 
to both white man and red man : — 

Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 
By kindness — by exact and impartial justice — this was the 
manner in which William Penn made peace — this was the way 
in which he broke the scalping knife and tomahawk in pieces — 
and this too was the way by which he would have rendered 
obsolete all the arts of war. Well may the united voice of 
historians speak in praise of this treaty — ratified by no oath — 
and yet never broken, binding together in uninterrupted harmo- 
ny the white and the red inhabitants of Pennsylvania for more 
than seventy years. " Here," says the Abbe Raynal, "the 
mind rests with pleasure upon modern history, and feels some 
kind of compensation for the disgust, melancholy, and horror, 
which the whole of it, but particularly that of the European 
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settlements in America inspires." Well might the British gen- 
eral Simcoe regard the spot where this treaty was made as sa- 
cred, and protect the noble elm which covered it, from the rav- 
ages which his soldiers were committing on the neighbouring 
trees. This spot, thus consecrated to peace, lies within the 
suburbs of a city designed for the promotion, and named by the 
name of fraternal love. Pennsylvania, was the name peremp- 
torily given to the province by order of the king, even against 
the remonstrances of Penn. Philadelphia, was soon to rise — ■ 
a city named by himself in token of that principle of brotherly 
love upon which he had come to these shores — a love shown to 
English, Dutch, Swedes, Indians — to all, alike — and which it 
was his prayer should forever characterize these his dominions. 
With what a delicious relish, a mind like Penn's enjoyed the 
tranquillity which then reigned here ! " O how sweet," he ex- 
claims, " is the quiet of these parts, freed from the anxious and 
troublesome solicitations, heresies, and perplexities of woeful 
Europe !" 

The friendship with the natives, thus begun, Penn^continued 
to cultivate and strengthen by the most assiduous care. He en- 
deavoured to form a personal acquaintance, not only with those 
of his own domain, but with all the neighbouring tribes. He 
had frequent interviews with them, advising them against the 
use of spirituous liquors, exhibiting to them the benefits of a 
Christian life, expending as one of his historians asserts, several 
thousand pounds from his own private purse, to instruct, sup- 
port, and oblige them. Within two years from the time of his 
arrival, he had concluded treaties of friendship and amity with 
nineteen different tribes. We read of him sometimes propo- 
sing measures for a more frequent intercourse with the Indian 
tribes — sometimes attending an Indian festival — sometimes re- 
ceiving deputations of Indians come to confirm the good under- 
standing which subsisted between him and them, binding them- 
selves to live with him in firm and lasting peace, united as one 
head and one heart. 

In one of these treaties Penn stipulated for himself, his heirs 
and lieutenants, that no person should be suffered to trade with 
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the Indians, unless first approved, and licensed by an instru- 
ment under his own hand and seal. The Indian chiefs, on their 
part stipulated, that they would not suffer any person, not so 
licensed, to trade with their tribe 3. To carry this treaty into 
effect, Perm and his council deliberately resolved, that persons 
should be selected for their integrity to form a joint stock com- 
pany, which should be authorized by the government to hold 
commercial intercourse with the Indians. These men were to 
be instructed, so far as in them lay, to prevent the introduction 
of spirituous liquors among the natives, to use all reasonable 
means to bring them to a true sense of the value of the Chris- 
tian religion, but particularly to endeavour to do so by example. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of William Penn in his 
intercourse with the Indian tribes. Let us now briefly trace 
the effects of his policy upon the conduct of these tribes. The 
justice and kindness of Penn made a deep and permanent im- 
pression on their hearts. They regarded him as a father, and 
his people as brothers. When in distress and in want, they 
hunted for them, and fed them to the utmost of their ability. 
As in other countries, says one of the colonists, the Indians were 
exasperated by hard treatment, which hath been the foundation 
of much bloodshed, so the contrary treatment here hath produ- 
ced their love and affection. Do them but justice, is the lan- 
guage of Penn, and you win them. Hearing that Penn was 
about to depart for England, several tribes came to Philadel- 
phia to take their leave of him. The Great Treaty was never 
violated. It was truly a league of perpetual peace. 

The Indians fondly cherished the memory of Penn. Twen- 
ty years after he had left the province, an Indian chief said, we 
shall never forget the counsel which William Penn gave us ; 
we cannot write it down, like the English, but we can keep it 
in our memory. Forty years after, another Indian chief said, 
we are all very sensible of the kind regard which that good 
man William Penn had for all the Indians. Nearly sixty years 
after, the chief of the Delawares said to the governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Brother Onas and the people of Pennsylvania ! We 
rejoice to hear from you that you are willing to renew the an- 

Vol. II. No. 11. 12 
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dent good understanding, and that you call to mind the trea- 
ties of friendship made by Onas, our great friend, deceased, 
with our forefatheis. We take hold of these treaties with both 
our hands. — Again — the same chief said on another occasion, 
I wish the same good spirit that possessed the good old man 
William Penn, who was a friend to the Indians, may inspire the 
people of this province at this time. 

We have seen in what manner Penn himself preserved peace 
in America. He formed a plan for preserving it also in Eu- 
rope. Or rather, following out ideas which had been already 
suggested, he devoted a portion of his solitude to the composi- 
tion of an Essay towards the present and future peace of Eu- 
rope. Of his solitude, we say ; for, visiting England to use his 
influence in behalf of the cause of liberty of conscience, as well 
as to endeavour to obtain an adjustment of the difference be- 
tween himself and Lord Baltimore, calumny and malice brought 
upon him the displeasure of the government, deprived him of 
his province,* and forced him into retirement. Here his 
thoughts turning on the miseries of war, he puts his mode for 
preventing it " into the common light," such is his expression, 
" for the peace and prosperity of Europe." — Peace, he says, 
is more promoted by Justice than by War. Justice is the re- 
sult of government as truly as government is the result of soci- 
ety. As governments hold their parliaments and courts, at 
home, to overrule man's passions and resentments, and thus 
dispense justice between their subjects, so the princes of Eu- 
rope for the love of peace and order, the very things which hu- 
man society has for its object, may establish one sovereign as- 
sembly for the adjustment of such differences as cannot be set- 
tled by simple negotiation. The decision of this assembly was 
to be so binding that if any government offering its case for 
adjustment, should refuse to abide by it, the other members of 
the diet should resort to compulsion. Friend as he was to 
peace, he was no dreamer on the subject of human perfectibil- 
ity. Justice and charity were, in his view, chief elements in 

* He was afterwards restored to his government. 
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the composition of government, but he was not able utterly to 
exclude force. The former were, as far as possible, to remove 
the necessity of the latter; and when force became indis- 
pensable, it Was to be so regulated by justice, and so in- 
spired by charity as to promote rather than subvert themselves. 

After developing this plan, and answering anticipated objec- 
tions, Penn observes, Henry the Fourth of France designed to 
have established some such balance as this among the princes 
of Europe, had he not fallen by the hand of Ravilliac. His ex- 
ample tells us that it is fit to be done ; Sir William Temple's 
History of the United Provinces shows us, by a surpassing in- 
stance, that it may be done ; and Europe, by her incomparable 
miseries, that it ought to be done. 

We have said that Penn was not able utterly to exclude force 
from his idea of government. In still further confirmation of 
what we have advanced on this subject, we cite from the pre- 
amble to his constitution for Pennsylvania : — 

" When the great and wise God had made the world, of all his 
creatures it pleased him to choose man his deputy to rule it; and 
to fit him for so great a charge and trust, he did not only qualify 
him with skill and power, but with integrity to use them justly. 
This native goodness was equally his honour and his happiness; 
and whilst he stood here, all went well ; there was no need of coer- 
cive or compulsive means ; the precept of divine truth and love in 
his bosom was the guide and keeper of his innocenoy. But lust 
prevailing against duty, made a lamentable breach upon it ; and 
the law that had before no power over him, took place upon him 
and his disobedient posterity, that such as would not live conforma- 
ble to the holy lam within, should fall under the reproof and correc- 
tion of the just law without, in a judicial administration." 

This position Penn establishes by citing passages of scrip- 
ture ; which done, he proceeds : — 

"This settles the divine right of government beyond exception, 
and that for two ends; first, to terrify evil-doers ; secondly, to 
cherish those that do well ; which gives government a life beyond 
corruption and makes it as durable in the world as good men shall 
be ; so that government seems to me a part of religion itself, a thing 
sacred in its institution and end ; for if it does not directly remove 
the cause, it crushes the effects of evil, and-is, as such, though a low- 
er, yet an emanation of the same divine Power that is both author 
and object of pure religion ; the difference being here, that the 
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one is more free and mental, the other more corporal and compul- 
sive in its operation ; but that is only to evil doers, government it. 
self being otherwise as capable of kindness, goodness, and charity,, 
as a mere private society. They weakly err who think there is 
no other use of government than correction, which is the coarsest 
part of it. Daily experience tells us that the regulation of many oth- 
er affairs, more soft and daily necessary, make up much the greatest 
part of government, and which must have followed.the peopling of 
the world, had Adam never fallen, and will continue among men 
on earth under the highest attainments they may arrive at by the 
coming of the second blessed Adam, the Lord from heaven." 

The coarsest part of government was force, but this was- 
sometimes necessary to sustain it in the performance of its freer 
and less compulsive duties. In the spirit of the same opinions, 
Penn, while he admitted the new principle of moral correction 
into his criminal code, still conceived it necessary to retain, in 
two extreme cases, what he would term the very coarsest part of 
government. To maintain government, and to preserve the 
sacredness of life, he permitted life to be taken in the cases of 
murder and of treason. The principle of the inviolability of 
life sometimes required, in his opinion, the taking of life 
itself 

The character of Penn as a legislator, if it has rarely been 
proposed for imitation, has not been entirely unappreciated. 
Penn has been ranked with the greatest among either ancient 
or modern sages. His parallel has been found in Numa, in 
Confucius, in Lycurgus. War was the object of Lycurgus ; 
Peace was the object of Penn. Yet they have been imagined 
to resemble each other, in the extraordinary course into which 
they led their respective people ; in the ascendency they acquir- 
ed over free minds ; in the prejudices they conquered, and in 
the passions they subdued.* It may be admitted that these 
men were alike great ; yet we must seek the origin of their 
greatness in a very different source. Numa had been educa- 
ted in the stern discipline (disciplinatetrica ac tristi) of theSa- 
bines. Confucius was versed in the studies of philosophy ; and 



* Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, B.. 4. C. 6. 
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Lycurgus, perhaps, found in the institutions of Minos the germ 
of those which he established. The source of Penn's great- 
ness, we believe, lay more within himself. We have before 
alluded to the religious impressions which he received at Chig- 
well school, at the age of eleven, and to the strong conviction, 
said to have been produced within him, of the being of a God 
and of the capacity of the human soul for holding communion 
with him. We may discern herein the key-note to his charac- 
ter. This character, like that of all great men, was pervaded 
by harmony. But that which governed all the other tones, 
was a consciousness of internal greatness — an inner feeling of 
native liberty. This gave rise, in his mind, to the noblest ideas 
of the nature of the soul, and especially of its moral nature. 
Virtue he regarded as the only true nobility. Conscience was 
a divine principle — a sort of sacred instinct. A violation of it 
was an encroachment upon the prerogatives of that divine spir- 
it from whom all good thoughts do proceed. Where the spir- 
it of the Lord was, there was liberty. Religion was an inter- 
nal light ; Liberty was obtained neither by Saxon barons, in 
the great charter ; nor by Luther, in the redeeming energies of 
the Reformation ; it was breathed into man by the same divine 
inspiration which gave him life. In his own words, " We were 
a free people by the creation of God and by the redemption of 
Christ." As this freedom was breathed into man together 
with the soul, so it was of the same ethereal nature. It was 
not to be affected but by means appropriate to this nature. 
Can clubs, and stones, and swords, and prisons, and banish- 
ments, these are Penn's words, reach the soul ? Kings were 
kings of men and not of consciences. Besides, to do violence 
with the intent of convincing the conscience, was to rob God's 
spirit of its office. The person might be restrained, that so 
civil injury might be prevented ; but God had sent forth the 
soul free like the breath of heaven. Even more subtile in its 
essence, unrestrained by creeds, or constitutions, or laws, or 
prisons, or any other thing, it could pervade creation. Senti- 
ments like these filled the soul of Penn, and raised it above the 
earth. He cared nothing for the attempts of arbitrary power ; 

12* 
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and even regarded the subject of creeds and questions in theol- 
ogy as matters of inferior interest. " I value," he said, " the in- 
visible touches and feeling of heavenly virtue and life beyond it 
all." 

With these views of the character of Penn "we may readily 
appreciate his outward acts. We may see how he came to- 
take the first step in non-conformity by attending the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, and by holding religious meetings, in connec- 
tion with his fellow students at Oxford, apart from the estab- 
lished worship. We may perceive what led him to engage in 
the outrage of tearing the surplices of his fellow students over 
their heads — an act which resulted in his expulsion from the 
University. It was his free spirit in excess — an outbursting 
indignation at what he regarded as an attempt to smother the 
spirituality of religion. We may now readily discern the cause 
of his abandoning the society of the fashionable to mingle only 
with the serious. In the mind of Penn, the things which are 
unseen prevailed over those which are seen. We can now ap- 
preciate his feelings in the painful conflict between fillial love 
and what he conceived to be duty. The authority of the di- 
vine instinct in man was more imperative than any other. 
We can clearly comprehend the nature of his disregard of ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies. We do not say that he did not 
carry this disregard in some instances to an extreme ; but that 
we can fully understand the cause of it. His whole life con- 
firms us in the belief that we have rightly apprehended the 
source of his chief impulses, that we have correctly discerned 
the main spring of his actions. That life was one continued as- 
sertion of the supremacy of man's moral nature. At about the 
age of twenty we find him imprisoned for the first time. Re- 
ligion, he says, which is at once my crime and mine innocence, 
makes me a prisoner to a mayor's malice, but mine own free 
man. Next we find him a prisoner in the tower for publicly 
asserting his own religious opinions. Next he was placed in 
Newgate, and tried at the Old Bailey, for holding an unlawful 
and riotous assembly ; and by the jury found guilty of speaking 
in Grace-Church-Street. His magnanimous bearing at this 
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trial excites our highest admiration. We behold him a young 
man of twenty-five, manfully asserting the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen; demanding the law by which he was tried, and 
refusing to be silent. The Recorder said to the Mayor, Take 
him away. My Lord, if you take not some course with this 
pestilent fellow to stop his mouth, we shall not be able to do any 
thing to night. Take him away. Take him away, said the 
Mayor, turn him into the bale dock. These are but so many 
vain exclamations, was the response of Penn. Is this justice or 
true judgement? Must I therefore be taken away because I 
plead for the fundamental laws of England? The Lord of 
heaven and earth will be judge between us in this matter. The 
jury having been menaced by the court for finding a verdict not 
agreeable to their wishes, Penn protested against such injus- 
tice. Stop his mouth, gaoler, bring fetters and stake him to the 
ground, was the order of the Mayor. Do your pleasure, an- 
swered Penn ; I matter not your fetters. In the various tri- 
als, persecutions, imprisonments, which Penn endured, we be- 
hold always the moral asserting its superiority to the physical, 
and bidding defiance to all its attempts at coercion. 

In the same conscious spirit of internal power, Penn stood 
in the presence of majesty unawed ; and so commended him- 
self to favour as to sometimes obtain precedence of the high- 
est peers. Charles the Second and James the Second were 
his friends. Strange as it may seem, Penn became in fact a 
courtier. Hundreds of clients sometimes thronged his house 
praying him to present their addresses to his Majesty. He was 
even more than a courtier. He was a councillor. Not only 
so, but his moral courage enabled him to address the throne in 
the language of reproof. James the Second had ordered the 
fellows of Magdalen College to elect one Parker their presi- 
dent. Such mandates, Penn informs his Majesty are a force 
upon conscience. It is an act, said he, which cannot in justice 
be defended. 

In the selfsame spirit in which he lived, and moved, and suf- 
fered, in Europe, he came to America. In moral power alone, 
he came, to erect an empire, to be consolidated within, and de- 
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fended from without by the same power. With him this pow- 
er was infinitely stronger than brute 'force; it possessed the 
might of immortal spirit. Moved by its impulses and confiding 
in its strength, he encountered all perils, braved all dangers, 
fearing God alone. Regard his heroic, his magnanimous life, 
and no longer say that the spirit of peace is the spirit of abject, 
of tame submission. 



Article IV. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Fragment from Bacchylides. 

Bacchylides was contemporary with Pindar, and shared with 
him the favour of king Hiero. A few fragments of his poems are 
found in Athenseus and Stobasus. Among these, is part of a Hymn 
to Peace ; of which a Latin translation, by Grotius. and a more lit- 
eral English paraphrase are subjoined. The original is remarka- 
ble for the dignity of its language and may serve, in part, to res. 
cue classical literature from the charge of being, throughout, im- 
bued with a martial spirit. 

Pax alma res fert maximas mortalibus; 
Ilia ministrat opes, 

Blandosque lusus carminum. 

Tunc laetus ignis in Deorum altaribus 
Lanigeras pecudes 
Cajsasque consumet boves. 

Gratus palaestra; tunc juventutem labor 
Sertaquejuncta raf-rn 
Et tibiae exercet sonus. 

Tunc inter ipsa fibularum vincula, 
In clypeique sinu 
Aranes texunt opus. 



